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UNLOCKING OLD NOTE BOOKS. 


notebooks is a cumbersome 
possession. One rarely bothers to refer to 
them, because it means hours of lost time, 
coupled with a strong probability of not find- 
ing the object of search. We think we know 
exactly where we jotted down such-and-such, 
and not finding it in the first book that we 
casually pick up, we hop from one to another, 
growing more and more frenzied, until all 
the time at our disposal has evaporated. 

The card index for notes, which is the key 
to the situation, is not so formidable a thing 
as it sounds, and it is easy to learn its little 
ways. The problem here, as in every other 
good idea in abstract, is to get started. Any- 
body can keep an index, once it’s there! So 


A pile of old 


the purpose of this article is to outline the 
procedure for converting your miscellaneous 
old notes into a simple card-index system. Do 
not take fright at the terminology. I know 
you have been “ had” before on these systems, 
but after several abortive attempts I have 
actually a simple and effective card-index sys- 
tem that is not only as tame as a house cat, but 
far more easily coerced. 

One big “don’t” looms up, to begin with. 
DON’T try to classify too exhaustively, and 
so defeat your object. There is a tendency in 
the new craze for system to create a special 
heading for every note that will not classify 
clearly under the main divisions ; but if you 
give way to this temptation you are lost, for 
you are scarcely better off than if you had left 
the data in book form. 

The headings in my index are given below. 
Of course you must adapt the wording of each 
heading to suit your special line of work, but 
try not to have more than five or six. 


I. Notes from General 

II. Notes on 
the subject of 
moment, such as ‘“ Sociology,” ‘“‘ In- 
dian Folk Lore,” and so on. When 
I have completed a course of study 
I take this section out in a lump, put 
a rubber band around it, 
and date it.) 

Notes 


Reading. 
(here I give 
study at the 





special 


and label 
ITT. on People. 
IV. Quotations : 
a. From 

V. Technical 


Queer characters, etc. 

reading. b. From life. 

Notes. Hints and tips to 
writers, etc. Instructional books read. 

Title and Plot Suggestions. (This is 
put at the back of the bunch of cards, 
because it is far the largest section, 
and it is unwieldy to handle between 
the thinner sections.) 


VI. 


It is quicker for the ordinary person (and 
by ordinary I mean every one except the filing 
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shark ) to have a few divisions as 
above, and when in search of an item take out 
the entire section and leaf it through, than to 
have an elaborate system so highly cross-ref- 
erenced as to bewilder him and take his mind 
off the projected story. 

With so few main divisions it is feasible to 
use a separate color for each. The color be- 
comes associated in the mind with the subject 
of the section, and any card that is taken out 
can be instantly replaced without the trouble 


simple 


of wondering where it came from. 

As your card file grows you may cautiously 
expand it, being careful not to let it get ahead 
of you. file, 
for example, read : 

I, Notes General Reading. 
a. Political 
Fiction 


Sub-headings to the foregoing 


from 
(daily pape 
( modern ) 
Fiction ( classic ) 
Religion, Art, Scien 
Technical. 

on People. Queer 
In the home town 
Characters met 
Persons met, 
Summer in 

My trip out west 


e. Business associates. 


Never classify notes according to date, for, 
as a rule, the date has no relation to the sub- 
ject matter, and is the last thing to be remem 
bered when looking it up, in spite of the ever 
new conviction that we shall be sure to recol- 
lect 
however, to put the full date on the card, in 


“when it happened.” It is a good idea, 


the lower left-hand corner, since this serves 
the double purpose of a warning as to topical 
incident 
Thus 


have two suggestiors where one grew 


references and recalling some other 


that happened at the same time you 
before. 
Whenever you have a bright idea for card- 
indexing arrangement, try it out in a box 

itself before you involve your main files. Some 
fifteen years ago (I tell this personal exper 
ience because I believe horrible examples have 
their uses ), I determined never to use a made- 
myself to 


Tact be longed to 


up name in a story, but to confine 
such names as I knew for a 
real people. My collection soon passed the 
bounds of credulity, and I was forced on my 


imagination to invent names for my characters 


like Robinson, or Jones ; but by that time the 
collection of queer names had become a hobby, 
and I had long lists such as “ Pryfogle, What- 
dock, Puddifat, Guggle, I. Doubtitt, Grylls, 
Zschner, and Pillifant, all taken from signs on 
retail stores. These I divided up among sec- 
tions III and IV and VI of my file and soon 
I had it totally addled. It took me two weeks 
to pick the names all out again and start over. 

Now I have a separate card index of unusual 
names, and it is a valuable tool. It is not easy 
to think up unique names for minor characters, 
and it is better to take one from the file than 
to lose the thread of the story while you are 
trying to invent a name. After using a nam? 
in a story, jot down on the index card the title 
of the story and the date of its writing. 

The actual converting of your old notebooks 
into a card index is simple, if you go at it 
properly. If you don’t go at it properly you 
lead a dog’s life for several weeks, spoil a 
dollar’s worth of cards, and finally give it up 
and go on using the ordinary notebook, where 
your good idea is written down beside such 
Tell milk- 
hat. 6-%, 


domestic asides as “ Butter, Bacon. 
man to call twice Tuesday. New 
Betty’s birthday.” 

So to begin 

Prepare the headed cards and arrange them 
shoe box in their correct 


in a drawer or a 


order. Take a pile of blank cards, your pen, 
and a blue pencil. Place your old notebooks 
or sheafs of manuscript notes on your left 
hand. Leaf over the notebooks slowly, copy- 
ing on a card each note worthy of preservation 
future 


and and marking with a 


large blue check mark any entries you want 


reference, 


to expand into full-length articles. Having 
written on all the cards, and cancelled each 
page of the notebooks as it is finished with, 
put the notebooks away, or destroy them. 
Finally, file the cards under their correct head- 
ings. This is no easy matter, and you will get 
fatally muddled at the start if you try to file 
while you are yet entering. Finish with the 
notebooks first, and make a special job of fil- 
ing. The work needs concentration, but if it 
is done right the first time you will have a 
good simple file. Some of the notes will not 


go in anywhere and they must be la‘d aside ; 
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but don’t give a note up until you have 
examined it from all angles to make sure it 
will not go under any existing heading. After 
you have been through all the cards you can 
consider which ones of the left-overs justify 
a separate division for themselves. If you 
classify as you go along you will find you 
have created a lot of extra headings that may 


never have more than that ene entry under 
them. 

Now that you are up to date it is an easy 
matter to carry a bunch of cards instead of a 
notebook in your pocket. Make each entry 
on a separate card, and drop these cards into 
their place in the file each evening. 

Maristan Chapman. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. 


WHERE A WRITER CAN FIND HIS FACTS. 


There are those who think that a writer 
cannot do justice to his subject unless he has 
a comprehensive knowledge of it gained by 
personal experience. Yet Goethe one 
of the finest descriptions of the Alps that has 
ever graced the pages of classical literature, 
although he had never seen or been near the 
Alps. Stevenson wrote romantically of pir- 
ates, but probably he never saw one in his life. 

There are other instances too numerous to 
mention that might be introduced to support 
the statement that it is not necessary to have 
an absolute, first-hand knowledge of a sub- 
A good reporter 
order to 


wrote 


ject before writing about it. 
does n't have to be a bomber in 
give the news about bombing, or a surgeon to 
get the news of a famous clinic, or to write 
a vivid account of a miraculous operation. 
He doesn’t have to be a murderer to write 
a good murder story, or to be hanged before 
being eligible to get the news and write a 
good story of an execution. A good news- 
paper man can get the news and write about 
anything ; and he can do it much better often 
than those who know everything about the 
subject. 

Often a man can give you a detailed account 
of his business and tell you how he con- 
but let him try to put his thoughts 
The reason is 


ducts it, 
down on paper and he is lost. 
he is essentially a business man 
and not a writer. It takes a good reporter 
with a keen sense of news value to pick out 


self-evident 


the interesting from the mediocre. 
While a personal knowledge of your sub- 
ject, gained from experience, is very desirable, 


it is not absolutely mecessary. There dre 
many methods of acquiring what knowledge 
you need in order to write authoritatively on 
a certain subject. There are libraries, news- 
and magazines that can furnish you 


with the information you seek. You may get 


papers, 


in touch with persons engaged in the occupa- 
you about, and find in 
them veritable mines of information. If you 
are looking for correctness of color in a story 
that has a doctor as its central character, your 
own family physician can help you. If 
want to know how it feels to work a 

sand feet under the ground, a coal miner can 
with the necessary information. 
If you want data on the granting of credit for 
a business article, your banker is the logical 


tions wish to write 


you 
thou- 


supply you 


man to 
It is, of important to your 
facts correct, and for that reason it is a good 


see. 

course, have 
idea, when you have gathered information on 
any subject from all available sources, t 
to find 


personal 


try 
who knows about it from 
check up 
make 


some one 


experience, and 


him, to 


your 


information with sure that 
it is right. 

There are a thousand sources of informa- 
tion waiting to be tapped by the enterprising 
It is needless ( and would be impos- 
the 


his 


writer. 
store in his mind all 
that sift 
typewriter in the course of the day’s work 


sible ) for one to 


interesting facts must through 
The saying, “ The next best thing to knowing 
a fact, is to know where to find it,” applies 
especially to writers. 


Crsy, BB. 


William John Shannon. 


JERSEY 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary 
THe WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 


work are always wanted for 


Readers of the magazine are 


tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 


WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

os" 


The National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness, New York, is sending out an ap- 
peal to editors and publishers not to use type 
smaller than 10-point, on the ground that the 
use of smaller type “not only has a harmful 
effect on the eyesight of the reader, but often 
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defeats its own purpose by repelling the po- 
tential reader who realizes that the reading 
of such type hurts or tires his eyes.” The 
amount of money lost by advertisers and pub- 
lishers through the waste circulation that re- 
sults from the use of type faces difficult to 
read because of smallness or design, the Com- 
mittee says, is probably greater than the cost 
of the extra space and paper stock necessary 
if larger type is used. 
“ef 

The body of THe WRITER is printed in 8- 
point, with some parts, for instance quoted 
letters and extracts and the reference list of 
“ Literary Articles in Periodicals,” in 6-point. 
Most newspapers are printed mainly in 6- 
point. The Committee “The ultimate 
abolition of the use of all 6-point and smaller 


Says : 


types of any styles is urged by the committee. 
Publishers, printers, and the advertisers who 
have on hand large stocks of such small types 
are urged to use them only when their use is 
unavoidable, and to scrap such types at the 
earliest opportunity.” 
oe 

However much sympathy there may be with 
the object of the Committee, it must be said 
that its are impractical. Small 
type and poor print are, no doubt, to some ex- 
tent contributary causes of blindness, but the 
of small type in periodicals will not be 
discontinued by editors and publishers, and 
probably its continued use by magazines will 
do no great amount of harm. THE WRITER, 
for instance, is well printed on good paper, and 
it is not probable that reading it ever hurt 
anybody’s sight. Certainly, no “ potential 
reader’ was ever repelled because of fear 
that reading THe WRITER would hurt or tire 
the eyes. The statement that the amount of 
money lost by advertisers and publishers 
through the waste circulation resulting from 
the use of small type is greater than the cost 
of extra space and paper stock that would be 
made necessary by the use of larger type is 
absurd, and shows that the Committee has no 
conception of what the cost of larger type, 
especially by mewspapers, would be. The 
Committee’s suggestion that larger type might 
be used to advantage in children’s books and 


suggestions 


use 
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school books is good, but in the main its 
recommendations are idealistic and not practi- 
cal. 

. 

. eo 

Another impractical suggestion is made by 
A. N. Gossett, a Kansas City lawyer, who 
wants the Missouri constitutional convention 
to adopt this amendment : — 

The word “idn” is adopted into our lan- 
guage for use as a third rerson pronoun of com- 
mon gender, whether masculine, feminine, or 
neuter, and of inclusive number and _ case, 
whether, respectively, singular or plural, or 
nominative, possessive, or objective. 

Mr. Gossett argues that the new word 
would be especially useful in drafting wills, 
in such an instance as this : — 

My son, William, and daughter, Elizabeth, 
shall have idns (his or her) said respective 
share of my estate. 

Another way the word could be used is : — 

“Did you see any person on that road?” 


“Ves, one.” 
“In which direction was idn (man, woman 
wr child ), going?” 

A generation ago the suggestion was made 
by Charles Crozat Converse, the New Jersey 
lawyer, composer, and inventor, that his com- 
mon-gender pronoun, “Thon,” should be added 
to our language for use in this way, but noth- 
ing ever came of it. “Idn” is not so good 1 
word as “ Thon.” 

ae 

Ingenuous Grant Overton, whose “ Island 
of the Innocent” is “privately dedicated,” 
says that since a large number of persons 
merited the dedication, he is now able to as- 
sure each, quite privately, that the deep in- 
ward significance of “privately dedicated ” 
in the front of the novel is for him ( or her ) 
alone. 





QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 


Is the sentence, “Shall you have a poem 
ready?” correct? Isn't “Will you have a 
poem ready?” the proper form? R. H. 

[In making inquiries about the future, 
both “Will you?” and “Shall you?” are 


correct, but the meaning of the two phrases 
is different. “Will you do this for me?” 
means “Are you willing to do this for me?” 
“ Shall you do it, if he asks you to?” simply 
asks for information about the future. “ Shall 
you have a poem ready?” does the same. 
“Will you please have a poem ready, for my 
sake?” asks a favor. In declarative sentences 
the future is expressed by “I shall, you will, 
he will,” but in interrogative sentences it ‘s 
different. ] 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


[ This department is open to readers of Tae 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work, Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Regarding Maristan Chapman’s article im 
the February Writer, I take exceptions to 
the Authors’ Directory idea. 

First, authors should be considered artists 
and not “trades-people,” and in-as-much-as 
their art is commercialized in just such a 
measure is it depreciated. Furthermore, if « 
monopoly is held by the few recognized 
authors, what encouragement has the begin- 
ner? Many times real worth is not discerned 
until, spurred again and again by rejection, 
the author throws in his whole power, in a 
determined effort to gain victory, and in so 
doing he awakens a power within himself 
which otherwise would have _ remained 
dormant. 

Second, the poorest person out of his native 
stock-in-mind may submit a manuscript, but 
to attend a School of Journalism would be 
out of his reach. Also, the timid person who 
has not enough confidence to attend such 
a school of training may send to the editor 
his maiden effort, and win. 

Third, regarding literary products in com- 
parison with market products: One may 
order the product, but the best satisfaction is 
gained by seeing ; even better values are con- 
cealed in the small fruit or vegetable. With 
the editor, “seeing is believing,” as with the 
householder. You may expect thus and so 
of a “bona-fide-writer-for-a-living author” 
but what is received may be a disappointment. 
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“Send back and get changed” may cause as 
much “waste in postage, time, temper, etc.,” 
as the reading of voluntary contributions. 
Personally I know of many well known 
writers today whose art the world would 
mever have known had their editors followed 
the advice of the writer I criticise. 
Edith Gilmore Boutwell. 


Metrose, Mass. 


In the January number of Tue Writer I 
read the open letter “ Plagiarism 
Denied.” This morning in the San Francisco 
Chronicle I find this editorial : — 


headed 


It begins to look like the Authors’ League 
will be called upon to determine whether 
Christopher footh intentionally “lifted” Per 
Newberry and Alice McGowan’s “ The Milli 
Dollar Suit Case” and boiled it wn to make 
“It Looked Good to Him.” The Newbert 
McGowan story appeared i serial form two 
years ago under a different title, and was 
book form when Booth’s novelette came out in 
the January issue of one of the well-know: 
magazines. 

rhere is no question as to the striking sin 
larity of the plots. They are almost identical, 
although wholly unlike in words and phrases 
Newberry is angry and openly charges plagiar 
ism. Booth freely admits similarity of the two 
stories, but denies intentional wrongdoing. He 


says he did not read Newberry’s story and 


asserts that the rlot for his own story was sug- 
gested by a young newspaper man. 
Plagiarism is an word. It 
appropriation and 


ugly implies the 


giving out as one’s own the 


literary or artistic work of another. The charge 


should not be made indiscriminately. Booth 
has enjoyed an excellent reputation. The very 
fact that the two stories are so nearly alike to 


the unprejudiced person is a factor in Booth’s 
favor. Had willful 
looks as though 
thing of an effort to 
the two 


The 


innocent of intentional 


there been plagiarism it 


there would have been some 


disguise the similarity of 
unfortunate affair. 
Booth is 


wrong and that the plot 


stories. It’s an 


reasonable supposition is that 


was suggested to him by some one who had 
read the Newberry story. 

I think that such matters should be sifted 
to the bottom, because, as Mr. Gottlieb says 
in his open letter, which you have published, 
what little reputation he has gotten “ will 
be, perhaps, already is, wiped from the books 
like a filthy word.” In such cases, in fair- 
mess to both the accuser and the accused, both 
should be required to tell just how and where 


they got the plot that was the basis of con- 


troversy, and also when. The story might 
have been written years before by one or the 
other, and then not marketed until it had 
been worked over, several years later. 

In one case I know of, a club man told 
two writers of his acquaintance, separately, 
about an experience of his. They both saw 
the story value in it, and each wrote a story, 
unknown to the other. Shortly before the 
manuscripts were mailed, the two writers 
happened to dine at the club, and, each being 
alone, they dined at the same table. They 
fell to talking about their stories and the sim- 
ilarity was found at once. If this had not 
happened, they might have accused each other 
of plagiarism — who knows? 

I think the charge of plagiarism is one that 
every writer should guard against, and if a 
writer can show definitely just where the idea 
for a story came from and when he got it, 
that would help. Perhaps a method evolved 
in my own experience may furnish a sugges- 
tion. 

Before I married and went back to short- 
story writing I was advertising manager for 
a bank. An efficiency expert insisted on my 
confining my advertising work to three three- 
ring binders, 9x12, and putting my _ ideas, 
work in progress, and carbons of completed 
advertisements in these books. They did not 
prove practical for advertising work, which 
cannot be confined in a few volumes, but 
from them I got an idea that I use now in 
my story work. 

I use only one 
sections : 


binder, divided into 
Ideas and Article Ideas. 
When I think of an idea, or get an impres- 
sion, I jot it down, with the date and also 
the name of the person who gave me the idea, 
the article I read which set my mind working 
(in this last, the name, date, and issue of 
the publication). If the idea came from a 
government report, or from a house organ 
or from advertising matter of some campany, 
I usually include the piece of literature. If 
it is to be a story which will characterize 
some person, I use that person’s name in my 
outline idea plot. If I have talked to any 
one about the idea, I usually try to include 
that, too. If I get an idea from a news item, 


two 
Story 
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I usually clip it out and paste it on the idea 
sheet, and note the developments of a plot 
that suggest themselves to me. 

I try to keep this book up to date, and in 
the past, before I read the open letter in THE 
Writer, and the editorial in the Chronicle 
this morning, I have-destroyed my idea sheet 
as soon as the article or story was written, 
but I am going to get another binder, or at 
least keep a file, and save this stuff, which 
should be of a vast help in the face of such 
an accusation as recorded. 

A writer cannot take any chances, and such 
cases should be given the widest publicity. 

Another thing, while I think of it : I be- 
lieve one reason for the similarity of some 
stories is that writers take cases that appear 
in the newspapers as the basis for their yarns, 
and some of the resulting stories are bound 
to be similar. Again a writer may hear a story 
told by one resident of a community and make 
a story of it. Another resident of the com- 
munity may move away, or grow up, and be 
a writer. He will write that story as he has 
heard his parents or some one tell it, als> 
seeing the story basis of the yarn. 

A card system of stories and articles after 
they are written, which would tell just what 
magazines have inspected a story, and whether 
or not it has been revised, and how many 
times, might also help in establishing proof. 


Mrs. E. J. Daniels. 


Houuister, Calif. 





THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 





[ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicais comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see ‘“‘ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 





After the first of June the People’s Popular 
Monthly (Des Moines, Iowa) will be in 
the market for short stories and an occa- 
sional serial of the distinctly American type. 
Short stories should not exceed 3,500 words, 
and serials should not exceed 75,000 words, 
and because of limited space conditions every 
paragraph should carry a full percentage of 
action, suspense, or human interest. The 





People’s Popular Monthly has found most 
successful in its columns those plots which 
deal with the typical American family, the 
trials of its individual members, and the at- 
mosphere of happiness which is the home 
ideal. It has also enjoyed splendid apprecia- 
tion from its readers for the historical plot, 
where some important figure in history has 
been the central character, with the everyday 
life of this character translated into terms of 
human understanding. The adventure and 
out-of-door story is always popular, and the 
big virile, wholesome love story goes without 
saying. Also the humorous story of child 
life for grown-ups, or of grown-up characters 
viewed amusingly but sympathetically, proves 
invaluable. Finally, perhaps chiefly, the Peo- 
ple’s Popular Monthly is interested in the 
story of everyday men and women in their 
struggles against the ordinary obstacles and 
their victory over them, portraying the eter- 
nal striving of the human soul toward happi- 
ness, and the realization that contentment 
may come in the out-of-the-way or obscure 
places of life. 





Good fiction always finds a ready market 
in Collier’s ( New York). Its general arti- 
cles are written by its own staff of special re- 
porters. 





Farm Life (Spencer, Indiana ) wants in- 
teresting and helpful stories of farm life that 
are concise and practical, giving facts and 
figures. The editor does not want rewrites 
of agricultural bulletins or editorials on gen- 
eralities, but personal experiences — not 
necessarily experiences of the writer, those 
of his neighbor will do equally well, but they 
must be actual experiences. The periodical. is 
also in the market for good short poetry that 
appeals especially to country people ; and 
poems and very short stories for children. 





The editor of How to Make Money ( Long 
Island City, N. Y.) writes that many of the 
manuscripts submitted do not in any sense 
attempt to follow out the directions of what 
he wants. He lists these, as follows: (1 ) 
The name of the product or money-making 
opportunity ; (2) the amount of capital 
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needed ; (3) the possible profits ; (4) an ap- 
propriate picture or illustration; (5) oc- 
casionally the above may be supplemented by 
a recital of how some one has made money 
in this particular line. The magazine does 
not want general stories on thrift, savings, 
sermons on industry, or poetry. 


Edwin Baird, editor of Detective Tales and 
Weird Tales ( Chicago ), is still looking for 
material for and is par- 
ticularly in need of novelettes, of from 20,000 
to 30,000 finds no 
stories, but he has 


both publications, 
words. He scarcity of 


short great difficulty in 


obtaining good novelette material. 


Progressive 
New 


says 


Good Hardware and _ the 


Grocer have moved to 912 Broadway, 


York, and Mr. 


that he is no longer in the market for fiction 


Greenberg, the editor, 
of any kind, but that he is more than ever in 
the market for short articles of from 100 to 
500 words, telling about some good stunt that 
some grocer or hardware merchant has used 
to improve the appearance or efficiency of his 
store, especially if illustrated by photographs. 
He would like photographs of hardware and 
grocery store windows and interior displays, 
and he suggests that such pictures should be 
taken at night, and that a professional photo 
graph usually costs three dollars. Mr. Green- 
berg says that in many stores there will sooa 
be Lenten window displays, and that he can 
use all the good pictures of these that he can 
get. Foods Week 
all over the country from March 3 to Marca 
like 


and interior displays of canned foods. 


Canned will be observed 
window 

He is 
also in the market for pictures of automobile 
radio 
addition to 
he can always use a couple of hundred words 
of unusual merchandising 
made fixtures. 
casional story about a particularly interesting 
or unusual hardware or grocery store, especi- 
ally where the store is doing something that is 
unique, or is doing something commonplace in 
a unique way. In addition he would like a 
few good contest ideas — something so simpl- 


10, and he would pictures of 


accessories and displays in hardware 


stores. In pictures of displays, 


stunts or home- 


He is also looking for an oc- 


and so little work or thought for the reader 
that the response is bound to be big. Original 
humorous material pertaining to the grocery 
or hardware business is also welcome. No 
syndicated material is used in either maga- 
zine. 


Cap’n Joey’s Follies, a new magazine, pub- 
lished by the Bohemian Magazine Company, 
Inc., 1416 Broadway, New York, is in the 
market for true follies of life, as : The Folly 
of Wall-Street, The Folly of a Bootlegger, 
The Folly of Broadway, The Folly of Life, 
etc. Manuscripts must not exceed 200 words, 
must be concise and modern in theme. The 
editor of the magazine asks THE WRITER to 
that 
manuscripts 


been swamped with 


absolutely 


Follies has 
that are unavailable 
because of type of material and length. He 
adds that too many of us delve into yester- 
day’s when the public de- 
mands the future, in the 


state 


affairs, reading 


present, if not the 


printed word. 


Pegasus is a new poetry magazine, edited 
and published by Fred Gronberg, 2372 First 
street, San Diego, Calif. 


The Milwaukee Arts Monthly has changed 
its name to Prairie, and now has a Chicago 
office at 2459 North Albany avenue. 

The Metropolitan Magazine is now owned 
by The Macfadden Publications, 
Broadway, New York. 


Inc., 1926 


The American Home Magazine, Midnight, 
and the Twilight Hour discontinued 
publication. 


have 


Through the generosity of the local Uni- 
Poetry Club, “The Makers,” the 

Methodist University two 
prizes — $100 and $50 — for original poems 


versity 

Southern offers 
written by an undergraduate in any American 
college. No contestant may 
submit more than one poem, which must be 
sent typewritten in triplicate, with no signa- 
ture or distinguishing mark ; the poem sub- 
mitted must not have been previously pub- 
lished, unless in a college publication, and 


university or 
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must not exceed 150 lines. Each poem en- 
tered must be accompanied by a statement 
from some one in an official position — pref- 
erably the executive officer of the department 
of English —to the effect that the contestant 
is a bona fide resident undergraduate student. 
No manuscripts will be returned, but all con- 
testants will be informed of the outcome of 
the contest. No subject or literary type is 
prescribed, and each poem is to remain the 
property of the author, but it is stipulated 
that when a prize poem is published, the 
words, “ Southern Methodist University 
Prize Poem, 1923,” shall be added. The con- 
test will close March 15, and manuscripts 
should be sent to Professor Jay B. Hubbell, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas. The judges will be Harriet Monroe, 
Witter Bynner, and Louis Untermeyer. 

The three prizes offered for poems in 1922 
were all won by George D. Bond, of Hills- 
boro, Texas, at that time a sophomore in the 
Southern Methodist University. 


The David C. Cook Publishing Company, 
Elgin, Illinois, offers five first prizes of $50 
each, five second prizes of $30 each, and five 
third prizes of $20 each for the best program 
features for Sunday-school occasions for 
Christmas Day, Easter Day, Children’s Day, 
Rally Day, Mothers’ Day. Programs 
must be short and may be made up of recita- 
tions, dialogues, drills, 


and 


tableaux, demonstra- 
tions, etc., each feature having one or several 
parts. Features must be such as an individ- 
ual class, or one or more members of a class, 
may render, and must bring in the class in 
some way, creating or showing up class spirit 
with unexpected and humorous combinations, 
the rendering of which will not only cause 
a sensation and prove attractive for the oc- 
casion, but will prove a good advertisement 
for the class itself. The contest close 
April 20. 


will 


Beautiful Womanhood ( New York ) offers 
prizes of $300, $200, $150, $125, $100, $75, and 
$so for the best stories of “your greatest 
achievement.” The editor says that to every 
one there occasionally comes a moment in 
which one views with pardonable pride the 


result of some great personal dramatic ex- 
perience he has been through, and that all 
through life the memory of it is cherished, 
and sometimes when the heart is heavy and 
the spirits low that incident and its remem- 
brance makes life again worth living. Beauti- 
ful Womanhood wants the story of that ex- 
perience. The contest will close July 1, and 
manuscripts, with return postage, should be 
sent to the Contest Editor, Beautiful Woman- 
hood, 1926 Broadway, New York. 


Writers Guild of America 
offers four prizes of $150 each for the best 
short story, poem, play, and cartoon. Only 
writers and artists whose work has never been 
published (excepting in school, college, and 
fraternal journals ) 


The Pioneer 


are eligible to compete. 
Only one manuscript in each class may be 
submitted by any one person, but every con- 
testant may compete in all four classes. Short 
stories must not exceed 3,000 words ; poems 
must not exceed thirty lines ; one-act plays 
are preferred, and the winning play will be- 
come the property of the Guild, but outside 
royalties will go to the author ; cartoons may 
be on any subject. Return postage 
not be sent, as it is intended that every manu- 
script sent shall be published in the Pioneer. 
The contest will close June 1, 


should 


and 
The 
street, 


manu- 
Pioneer 


New 


addressed to 
9 Charles 


should be 
Guild of America, 
York, N. Y. 


scripts 


The seven prizes for poems suitable for 
recitation offered by the American Farm 
3ureau Federation have been awarded as fol- 
$so, to Mrs. Nina H. Duffield, for 
“Finnegan at the Fair”; $25, to Mabel C. 
Satterthwait, for “The 
ily”; $10, to Pearla Cantwell Smith, for 
“Our Pretty Home”; $5, to Caroline A. 
Walker, for “The New Carpet”; $5, to Mrs. 
Nora B. Cochran, for “ The Little Fellow”; 
$2.50, to Minnie Leona Upton, for “A Valu- 
able Knack”; and $2.50, to Emma Dunning 
Banks, for “ Marjorie’s Bread.” 


lows : 


Farm Bureau Fam- 


The Nation’s annual poetry prize of $100 
has been awarded for 1922 to Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, for his poem, “King David.” 
Honorable mention is made of six other 
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poems. More than four thousand 


scripts were submitted. 


manu- 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism: For the American novel 
published during the year which shall best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American manners and man- 
hood, $1,000; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, and good 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book 
‘the history of the United States, 
best American biography teaching 
unselfish services to the people, 
eminent example, $1,000; for the 
published during the 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling 


of the year on 
$2,000; for the 

patriotic and 
illustrated by an 
best volume of 


verse year by an American 


scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. AU 
offered annually under the terms of the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must 


be made in writing on or before February 1 of each 
year, addressed to the Secretary 
versity, 


of Columbia Uni 
New York, on forms that may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 1, 1923. Particulars in July 
WRITER. 

Prize of 2,000 pesetas offered by the Royal Spanish 
Academy for the best series of articles written in 
Spanish on the subject of the literary relations be- 
tween Spain and America, published during the two 
years April, 
1922, WRITER. 


ending 1923. Particulars in January, 


Prizes of $500 each month for a period of ten 
months offered by Gloom ( Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer. 

Prizes of $100, $50, and $25 offered by the Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, for poems by 
students of colleges, competition to close March 15, 
1923. Particulars in September Writer. 

Nine totaling by the New 
Pearson’s for short : 


prizes $1,s00 offered 


stories, poems, and essays, con 


tests closing at noon, May 1 Particulars in Feb 
ruary WRITER. 

J. Walter Thompson prizes of $1,500, $800, 
$soo for the best discussions of \ Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in tl 
United States,” contest closing September 3 
Particulars in February Writer 

Laird Extension Institute frizes for the best 
solution or completion of a plot skeleton written 
by Dr. Burton, contest closing March 25. Par 


ticulars in February Writer 


Prize of $10 weekly offered by Tudge ( New York ) 


for the best story received for its department, 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in Fetruary, 1922, 
Writer 

Prize of $soo for the best long story or novel 
offered by the Junaluska Woman's Clul contest 


closing December 1. Particulars’ in 
W RITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the *‘ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
W RITER. 

Morton Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 


February 


ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 
test closing September 15. Particulars 
W RITER. 

William H. Baldwin prize of $100 for a prize on 
a subject connected with 


in January 


municipal government, 


pen to undergraduate students in any 
United States 


municipal government. 


college or 
university in the direct in- 


Subjects this 


offering 
struction in 


year : City Managership as a Profession ; The Non- 
partisan Movement in American Cities; and The 


Functions of Municipal Bureaus of Information, 

Aid. Contest closes April 15. 
WRITER. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 

submitted Day 


Particulars in 


Complaint, and Legal 


Particulars in January 
ems to be between 


und New 


February 


Thanksgiving 
Year’s Day of each year. 
W RITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina : 
of $250; Southern 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 


Blindman Prize Prize of $100 ; 


Prize of $:wo for the best long poem or group of 
poems, and prize of $50 for the best lyric published 


in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 


uary WRITER. 
Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, open to 


residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered by the 


Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 

Annual prizes offered by the American Literary 
Association ( Milwaukee), open only to members 
of the Association, contest closing May 31. Par- 
ticulars in January WRriTer. 

Three prizes of $100 each — for the best group of 
poems; for the most distinctive fiction ; and for 


the best the Prairie 


in September, 1923. 


group of essays— offered by 
( Milwaukee ), to be awarded 
Particulars in October Writer. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 


Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 


The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually bv the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, Writer. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
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English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
eriginal short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Burris Jenkins, whose story, “The Magic 
Pipe,” appeared in Scribner’s for February, 
and is to be followed by other “ Cap’n Moss 
Stories,” is a clergyman of Kansas City, and 
the author of “Princess Salome” and “ The 
3racegirdles,” published respectively in 1921 
and 1922 by the J. B. Lippincott Company. 
He has also published a number of other 
books pertaining to religion and the late war. 
In 1917 and 1918 he was a correspondent on 
the British, French, American, and Italian 
fronts. For three years following the war, 
in addition to his pastorate of a large Kansas 
City church, he was editor and publisher of 
the Kansas City Post. Rev. Mr. Jenkins be- 
gan his life work as a reporter, since which 
time he has been president of the University 
of Indiana and of the Kentucky University. 
He has other short stories and a novel forth- 
coming, and says that the writing of fiction 
is his diversion. 


Margaret Taylor MacDonald, who had a 
story, “ The Reducing Club,” in St. Nicholas 
for February, has had one other story pub- 
lished, “Felicia Explains — Finally,” also 
published in St. Nicholas. She was grad- 
uated from Vassar College, where her major 
course was English, and she says she is at 
present engaged in introducing one hundred 
and sixty-five adolescents to this same Eng- 
lish, spending so much time in re-making the 
acquaintance of such old friends as adverbial 
clauses and the nominative absolute that her 
writing perforce suffers. She adds that she 
is looking forward to a summer's vacation 
of uninterrupted leisure spent in juxtaposition 
with her typewriter. 





Dixie Willson, who had both a. story, 
“Dust in the Doorway,” and a poem, “One 
Star,” in McClure’s for February, says she 
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began writing in 1918 because Mr. Davis, of 
Munsey’s Magazine, wanted her to do so, and 
that reaching the goal he set for her so as 
not to disappoint him has been the thought 
ahead of her all the time. Her first stories, 
therefore, were written for Mr. Davis, and 
her next for Mrs. Meloney, editor of the 
Delineator, who published Miss Willson’s 
“A Girl in the Dust” in the Delineator for 
December, 1921, and now she is also writinz 
for Mr. McClure. Miss Willson says that her 
inspiration is not in travel or education or 
books, but in the joy of doing things for edi- 
tors who take the trouble to be glad about 
them. She writes a monthly page of verse 
for Child Life, and the Volland Publishing 
Company is bringing out her series of books 
for six-year-olds, the first of which, “ Pinky 
Pup,” was published last summer. She has 
also had two songs, “ Pig Nose” and “ Billy 
Goat,” published by Hinds, Hayden, and Eld- 
ridge, and several others published by Tullar 
and Meredith Company. Miss Willson lives 
with her two brothers, who are both members 
of Sousa’s band, in New York during the 
winter, and during summers, while her broth- 
ers are with the band, she is with Ringling’s 
circus, where she rides the elephant. 


——_ - 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Bennett. — Arnold Bennett’s astonishing 
literary industry — equalling the industry of 
Anthony Trollope — is reflected in an entry 


in his diary: “ This year I have written 335,- 
340 words, grand total ; 224 articles and 
stories and four installments of a serial called 
‘The Gates of Wrath’ have actually been 
published, and also my book of plays, ‘ Polite 
Farces.. My work included six or eight 
short stories not yet published, also the 
greater part of a 55,000-word serial, ‘Love and 
Life,’ for Tillotson’s, and the whole draft, 
80,000 words, of my Staffordshire novel, 
‘Anna Tellwright.’” 

Field. — Eugene Field had a way of work- 
ing that was distinctly his own. After he had 
really begun to find a place for himself, he 
used to come down to the Morning News office 
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in Chicago about 11 A. M. and spend the next 
four hours skylarking with the staff, reading 
the papers, going out to lunch, and generally 
settling down for his day’s labor. He occu- 
pied a little cubby-hole off the editorial room, 
and his sanctum was a place worth visiting. 
Its furnishings consisted principally of a chair 
and a pine table. Above the table hung a 
piece of tin, and whenever the clatter in the 
city room rose to more than the usual pitch 
Field would hammer upon the tin witha ruler, 
on the theory that 
violence. 


violence must overcome 
He also used this method of sum- 
moning office boys. 

Field’s first 
was to take off his shoes and don a pair of big 
slippers, made on the Chinese pattern, with 


out heels. 


action on reaching the office 


In these he would flap about the 
office, or throw his feet on the table and be- 
gin to write with a pencil on a pad held in his 
lap. Usually he 
without a collar. 


worked in his shirtsleeves, 
He had a strangely white, 
ashen countenance, with deep blue eyes, sur 
mounted by a big dome on a head which once 
had a thin covering of hair but became ex 
pansively bald. 

A great many writers believe that they work 
best in a certain position or according to a 
certain method. Field’s daily habits 
was to roll up his trousers half way to the 
knee, where they remained until he got ready 
to leave. 


One of 


He was slightly more than six feet 
tall, but decidedly stooped, and walked with a 


shambling gait calculated to get him along 
with the least possible effort. He wore out- 
rageous neckties, his clothes never fitted him, 
and usually were of a pattern to inspire wor 
der. 

Field, above all else, was one who joked 
with life. He had many visitors and was 
enough of an actor to understand that they 


came expecting to find something unusual in 
himself and his surroundings. So he put on 
for their benefit, often 
in details but was always grotesque. Along- 
side the piece of tin over his desk he kept a 
collection of burglar’s tools for a long time 
and would gravely explain that he had these 
handy against the day that he must turn to a 
better means of earning a This 
collection while, 


a show which varied 


livelihood. 


odd was pieced out, for a 





with a convict’s suit, hanging in the corner, 
its vivid stripes a challenge to anybody's in- 
terest ; but Field always avoided the subject 
of the suit, leaving his visitor to ponder all 
the harder. The floor of his sanctum some- 
times was adorned with Indian clubs and 
dumb-bells, giving the impression that he fre- 
quently exercised, which was just the opposite 
of true, for he abhorred such things. But he 
assured all the old maids and reverend gentle- 
men who came to see him that he detested to- 
bacco and despised the spirit which cheers, al- 
though the name of Eugene Field still is one 
to rouse respect among the good livers of an- 
other day. 

Printers knew Field for a penmanship that 
was remarkably clear and small. He took a 
pride in the appearance of his compositions, 
and it that he could crowd 
legible copy on to a page than any man of his 
day. 


was said more 
He had a rude taste for drawing, and 
illustrated many of his manuscripts and let- 
ters. One day he attended an art exhibition 
where a painter was demonstrating the use of 
water colors. 
stock of 


learning 


Field provided himself with a 
paints and tediously set to 
how 


work 
time he 
able to color his drawings, and fragments of 
his manuscripts are still cherished by old 

Middle West.— James C. 


Young, in New York Times Magazine. 


to use them. In was 


printers in the 





> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Kipling’s Unpublished Story.— An early 
manuscript of Kipling’s, one which he had 
forgotten existed, has been offered for sale 


in London and the highest bidder so far is 


the author himself. 


The manuscript con- 
tains twelve pages and is entitled “At the 
Pit’s Mouth ; Personal Recollections of 


Duncan Parreness — 
diary by R. K.” 
at t&8oo. 
ling was a young journalist in India. 


translated from the 
and is valued by the owners 


It was written in 1884, while Kip- 


The story is a satire on Anglo-Indian so- 
ciety and tells of a man’s love for a married 
One of the “Wee Willie Winkie ” 
stories of the same author has the same title, 
“At the Pit’s Mouth,” but except for the lo- 


woman. 
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«ality the story has no resemblance to this 
early manuscript. 

Mr. Kipling, when informed that the manu- 
script had been purchased by the dealers, at 
first doubted its authenticity, but on exami- 
nation he declared the work genuine, al- 
though he only faintly remembered incidents 
connected with it. 

Efforts have been made to publish the 
manuscript, which is still protected by the 
original copyright, but Mr. Kipling has re- 
fused to give his sanction. This is said to 
be one of the reasons for his attempts to gain 
possession of the work. — New York Tribune. 

Unconscious Plagiarism. — Fiction writ- 
ers should be careful always about using 
plots their loving friends give them. Not 
long ago Christopher Booth, a successful 
writer of short stories, accepted a plot from 
a friend—a newspaper man—and wrote a 
double identity tale, called “It Looked Good 
to Him.” Editor F. E. Blackwell of the 
Detective Story Magazine accepted it and it 
appeared in that periodical on January 20. 
Now Perry Newberry, out in San Francisco, 
is accusing Booth of having appropriated the 
substance of his book, “The Million-Dollar 
Suit Case,” for the story. The Authors’ 
League has the matter up and will render 
some sort of a decision in it. 

“Booth has been writing for us three 
years,” said Editor F. E. Blackwell of the 
Detective Story Magazine last night. “When 
this accusation came, I sent a copy of the 
story to William Morrow, Secretary of the 
Stokes Publishing Company, which put out 
the book, and he sent me a copy of ‘ The 
Million-Dollar Suit Case.’ After we had 
read the story and book we conferred and 
decided the story looked like a boiled-down 
version of the book. I know Booth is 
broken-hearted over the matter and I know 
he is not guilty of wilful plagiarism.” 

Christopher Booth was a Chicago news- 
paper man when he began writing fiction. He 
came to New York a year ago. The friend 
who gave him the plot is sorry he got him 
into the mix-up. He vows he never read the 
book, but says he may have read “ The Mil- 
lion-Dollar Suit Case” in serial form several 
years ago in the Saturday Evening Post. In 


the mean time Booth is going right ahead 
turning out good fiction. Bob Davis recently 
bought a long story from him. Incidentally, 
we believe, Alice McGowan was a collabora- 
tor with Newberry in the writing of the 
book. — Bide Dudley, in New York Eveninz 
World. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Younc Man anv Journatism. By Chester S 


Lord. 221 pp. Cloth. New York: The Mac: 
millan Company. 1922. 





No one is more competent to write a book 
about the work and the opportunities of the 
young man in journalism than Mr. Lord, 
who was for forty-one years a member of 
the staff of the New York Sun and for 
thirty-one years its managing editor, work- 
ing tor many years in close association with 
Charles A. Dana. His book was written 
primarily to answer such questions as “ What 
does journalism offer as a profession or a 
vocation? What is the nature of the busi- 
ness? What are its rewards? How does a 
young man make a beginning? How does the 
beginner make progress? What are the 
recognized standards of newspaper success? 
How is news collected and prepared for the 
public? How is a newspaper conducted? 
What are the duties of each member of a biz 
newspaper staff? What goes on in a aews- 
paper office, anyway?” Satisfactory answers 
are given to these questions by a man whe 
knows the newspaper business from A to Z, 
and in addition Mr. Lord writes of innumer- 
able phases of newspaper work, so that bis 
book is really a practical encyclopedia 
formation about journalism. 


? 


yt in- 


PLoTTING THE SHORT Story. By Culpeper Chunn 
06 pp. Boards. Franklin, Ohio: James Knapp 
Reeve. 1922. 

Helpful suggestions for finding and de- 
veloping plots are given in this little hook, 
which is full of ideas useful to story writers 
Its four chapters are entitled : Germ-Plots — 
What They Are and Where to Find Them : 
Structure of the Plot ; Plot Development — 
Simple Plots, Complicated Plots; and Re- 
lation of the Plot to the Story. 

AuTHORS' AND Printers’ Dictionary. By F. 
Howard Collins. Fifth edition, revised. 408 rp. 
Boards. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1921. 

This is the fifth edition (sixth impression) 
of a work designed originally as a guide for 
the compositors of the Oxford University 
Press, which has been enlarged and im- 
proved so that now it is an invaluable codi- 
fication of the best typographical practices of 
the present day, useful to authors, editors, 
printers, and typewriters alike. It gives in 
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dictionary form 15,000 or 20,000 words, 
proper names, and abbreviations, showing 
how they should appear in print, with warn- 
ings against improper forms and explana- 
tions ot terms that need explanatic, inciud- 
ing the meaning of a great number ot abbre 
viations and translations of toreigu werds 
and phrases used frequently in pr.nt. ‘Lhe 
book is one to which any writer o: printer 
can turn to get an authoritative answer to any 
question of style and to innumerable questions 
of fact. 

PLAYWRIGHT. By 
Chicago: 1. 


For THE 


Do’s anp Don'ts 
Boards. 


Fanny Cannon. 65 pp- 
S. Dennison & Co. 1922. 
In “Do’s and Don'ts for the Playwrigit, 
Miss Cannon, who is the author of “ Writ 
ing and Selling a Play,” has provided a book 
written especially for writers of plays tor 
amateurs. Recognizing that because of the 
difference in the abilities and limitations ol 


amateurs and professionals there is neces- 
sarily a distinction between the amateur and 
the professional play, Miss Cannon points 


technique 
subject 


out that there is no difference in 
the difference is to be found in the 
chosen and the acting demands of the fin- 
ished product. She proceeds to discuss the 
subject, first in a general way and then in 
particular, making innumerable practical sug 
gestions about the story, changes of scenery, 
cast of characters, and dialogue, incidentally 
giving directions for the preparation of manu 
scripts in general and for publishers. Thi 
book ends with a glossary of terms with 
which the playwright should be familiar and 
a bibliography of books about play-writing. 


Lyric Forms From’ Franc: Their hist ry a 1 
their use. By Helen Louise Cohen. With a 
anthology, in English verse. 527 pp. Cloth 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 1922. 

The antithesis of free verse is the poetry, 
original in France, written in the fixed 


forms of the ballade, the chant royale, the 
rondel, the rohdeau, the triolet, the villanelle, 
and the sestina, with their variations, the 
rondeau redoublé, ballades a double refrain, 
and so on. Since Gleeson White published 
in 1887 his anthology, “ Ballades and Ron 
deaus,” with its excellent Introduction giving 
the rules that writers of such poetry must 
obey, there has been no work similar to this 
one, by the author of “ The Ballade.” This 
new book not only recounts the history and 
describes the versification of the fixed 
of which it treats, but it includes a 400-page 
anthology, illustrating the happiest use of 
these forms by English and American poets, 
so that the student is taught not onlv by 
precent hut bv examnle. The 
oughly scholarlv, and the subiect is treated 
exhaustively and at the same time in a most 
interesting wav. No writer should 
take to use these fixed forms of vers? with 
out the knowledge that this volume gives. It 


forms 


| 4 } . 
work 1s fthror- 


under- 








is provided with complete indexes, and the 
introductory chapter, giving the ruies for 
writing the restricted torms, ends with “ rule 
ot thumb” tables, showing at a giance the 
requirements for the construction o1 the 
“forms” in modern English verse. Alto- 
gether, it is a most satisfactory book. 
lHe PRONUNCIATION OF 
Mary ~tuart 
Mackey. 329 pp. 
Mead, & Co. 1922. 
The title of this new edition of a useful 
book first published twenty years ago should 
really be “The Pronunciation of 12,000 
Proper Names,” for the original edition con- 
tained more than the 10,000 names claimed 
for it, and in this new edition the number has 
been increased bv the addition of about 1,500 
names. The names are those of places and 
persons, books, works of art, characters in 
fiction, and so on —=in short, names that the 
general reader is likely to see and may not 
know how to pronounce. The work is not 
intended for scholars or linguists, but for 
ordinary persons, and for them the signs and 
directions have been made as simple as pos- 
sible. The mew names added are for the 
most part those that have come into prom:- 
nence since the publication of the first ed‘uon 
for instance, Dail Eareann and Fascisti, 
the correct pronunciation of which is given, 
as is that of Przemysl, which bothered so 
many of us during the World War. The 
name of Premier Theunis of Belgium is un- 
fortunately omitted, and M. Coué, of course, 
only recently came prominently before the 
public, but most of the questions likely to be 
asked are answered. Some well-informed 
persons may be surprised to find that the 
name of the composer Dvorak is pronounced 
“ Dvorzhak,” with the accent on the second 
svilable. and there are other surprises in the 
book. The work seems to be remarkably 
free from errors ; the only one noticed is 
the accenting of Guantanamo on the third 
syllable, instead of on the second. 
Jean Jacgues Rovsseav. By Henri-Fréderic 
Translated by Van Wyck Brooks. 04 Ppp. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Ine. 1922. 
This appreciation of Rousseau is the trans- 
lation of a discourse delivered at Geneva in 
1878, on the occasion of the festival 


10,000 Proper Names. By 
Mackey and Maryette Goodwin 
Cloth. New York : Dodd, 


Amiel. 
Cloth. 


com- 
memorative of the hundredth anniversary of 
Rousseau’s death. It is an admirable fulfil- 
ment of Amiel’s purpose, stated thus : “ We 


propose to recall in a few words the career 
of Rousseau, then to seek for the deep-lying 
reasons of his success: and finally to pass 
a ranid judgment upon his thought and 
work.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED: 

[ Tue Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
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space in the meqenee for the review of fiction, 

poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 

edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Tae Writer’s readers.) 

Rocer’s INTERNATIONAL THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
Worps anv Purases. With numerous additions 
and modernizations by C. O. Sylvester Mawson. 
741 pp. Cloth, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 1922. 

A History or Frencm Literature. From the 
earliest times to the great war. By William A. 
Nitze and E. Preston Dargan. 78 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1922. 

Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP OF THE Owne-Act Piay. By 
Percival Wilde. 396 pp. Cloth. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1923. 

Tae WaGGon aNnD THE Star. Poems. By Mary 
Sinton Leitch. 103 pp. Cloth. Boston: B. J. 
Brimmer Company. 1922. 

Frescors. Poems. By Jay G. Sigmund. 57 pp. 
Cloth. Boston: B. J. Brimmer Company. 1922. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Tue 
WRITER. ] 





THe REPORTER SPEAKS FOR PUBLICATION. Simeon 
Strunsky. Harper’s Magazine for March. 

THe Boy Wuo Becan with TuHree Cents ( Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis). Edward W. Bok. Atlantic for 
March. 

THe MIppLEMAN IN Science Literature. Morris 


Fishbein. 3o0okman for March. 

ILLUSTRATING Booxs FOR CHILDREN. Annie Car- 
roll Moore. Bookman for March. 

THe Literary Spotyicut. XVII: Floyd Dell. 


With caricature by William Gropper. Bookman for 
March. 

Tue Literary Disciptine—I1V. John Erskine. 
North American Review for February. 

O. Henry— THe Man anpd His Work. With 
portraits. C. Alphonso Smith. Mentor for Feb- 
ruary. 

O. Henry, Boy anp Man. With portraits. Ar- 
thur B. Maurice. Mentor for February. 

My O. Henry. With portraits. Margaret Porter 
Cesare. Mentor for February. 

THe Onty Interview O. Henry Ever Gave. 
With portraits. George MacAdam. Mentor for 
February. 

Tue Discoverers oF O. Henry. With portraits 
of Robert H. Davis, Richard Duffy, Gilman Hall, 
and William Johnston. Mentor for February. 


PLAGIARISM AND QORIGINAL SIN. Chittenden Tu: 
ner. Arts and Decoration for February. 
Wuat “ Pictorrat” Means. C. A. Burrell. 


Photo-Era for February. 

Irvin Cops, Our Leapinc Literary Heavy- 
WEIGHT. With portrait. Current Opinion for Feb- 
ruary. 

Tue Secret oF Marcet Provst’s Appear. With 
portrait. Current Opinion for February. 

Are We WITNESSING THE BREAK-UP OF THE 
Novert? Current Opinion for February. 


Aurne Kitmer: Tue MornHer’s Poet. With 
portrait. Social Progress for February. 

Larcapio Hearn’s BrotHer. Henry Tracy Knee- 
land. Atlantic Monthly for January. 

Tue Boy anv His Heroes. Herbert V. Coryell. 
Publishers’ Weekly for February 3. 

THe AMERICAN COMPOSER AND THE AMERICAN 
PusuisHerR. O. G. Sonneck. Musical Courier for 
February 8. 

REFORM OF THE SPANISH Nove. Literary Digest 
for February 24. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


For the purpose of formulating a set of 
principles for the artistic development of 
motion pictures, leading novelists, artists, 
dramatists, editors, educators, and _ others 
prominent in public affairs in this country 
and Europe will be invited by Adolph Zukor, 
president of the Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration, to attend a conference to be held in 
New York to consider the artistic needs and 
possibilities of the screen. 

Mrs. Nellie Burget Miller, of Colorado 
Springs, has been appointed Poet Laureate of 
Colorado by Governor Sweet. 

Frederick L. Allen, secretary to the Cor- 
poration of Harvard University since 19109, 
will become literary adviser to Harper & 
Brothers August 1. Mr.-Allen was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1912, and for two 
years was instructor of English there. He 
then became assistant editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly and afterward managing editor of 
the Century Magazine. 

Professor John Matthews Manly, head of 
the department of English at the University 
of Chicago, has been elected president of the 
Modern Humanities Research Association, an 
organization formed in London five years 
ago to gain the widest co-operation in re- 
search work in the fields of language and 
literature. 

\ monumental statue, called “David the 
Soldier,” is to mark the grave in France of 
Joyce Kilmer, the American soldier-poet who 
died fighting in the Second Battle of the 
Marne. 

Mount Diablo in California has been made 
a State park as a permanent memorial to 
Bret Harte, who immortalized it in his stories 
and gave it the name of Kah Woo Koom. 
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Mrs. Nan Terrell Reed, of New Haven, 
has made a contract with a syndicate for the 
exclusive control of all 
years, to be published in some two hundred 
daily papers and in book-form. 

The United States Civil 
sion, Washington, D. C., 
application blanks 
for Director Editorial 


her poems for five 


Service Commis- 
will send on request 
about 


and information 


examinations Division 
( entrance salary $3,000 a year ), and Station 
and Hospital Librarian ( entrance salary from 
$1,800 to $2,040 a year ), both positions open 
and women. 

March 27. 

information 


to men Receipt of applications 


The 


about 


will close Commission will 


send also examinations, 
open to men and women, for Editorial Clerk 
( entrance $1,200 to $1,800 a 


country 


from 
throughout the 


salaries 
year ), to be held 
April 4. 

“The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play,” 
by Percival Wilde, is 
Brown, & Co. 

“ Juvenile 
Robinson, instructor at Columbia 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co 

“The Development of the American Short 
Story,” by Fred Pattee (Harper & 
Bros.) is an survey of 


published by Little, 


Mabel L 
University, 


Story Writing,” by 


Lewis 


historical American 


short-story writing from Washington Irving 
to the present day. 
“An Anatomy of Poetry,” by A. Williams 


Ellis, is published by the Macmillan Company. 
Burdette, edited 
Bur- 
C. Winston 


A biography of Robert J. 
from his writings by his wife, Clara B 
dette, is published by the John 
Company. 

“Stories of the Victorian 
Mrs. Hugh Walker ( The 
pany ), comprises stories 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Ruskin, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Browning, Thackeray, Dickens, the 
Brontés, George Eliot, and Mrs. Gaskell. 

“The Poets of the Future,” edited by Henry 
T. Schnittkind ( The Stratford 
is an anthology of college verse for 1921 and 
1922. 


Writers,” by 
Macmillan 
and 


Com- 
anecdotes of 


Company ), 


“Bacon’s Dial in Shakspere,” by Natalie 
Rice Clark, is published by the Stewart Kidd 
Co. ( Cincinnati ). 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company has 
brought out a new edition of Hoyt’s “ Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Quotations,” completely 
revised and greatly enlarged by Kate Louise 
Roberts. 

“ Richard Middleton,” by Henry Savage, is 
published by Small, Maynard, & Co. 

“The Cryptography of Shakspere,” by 
Walter Conrad Arenberg, is published by 
Howard Bowen (Los Angeles ). 

The Cornhill Publishing Company has re- 
moved to 687 Boylston street, Boston. 
Mansfield (Mrs. J. Middleton 


Murry ) died at Fontainebleau, France, Jan- 


Katherine 


aged thirty-one. 
William R. Lighton died at 
Calif., January 26, aged fifty-six. 


uary 9 


Hollywood, 


Dr. Paul S. Reinsch died at Shanghai Jan- 
uary 26, aged fifty-two. 
Elihu Vedder died in 


aged eighty-six. 


Rome January 209, 


Thomas B. J. Connery died at Atlantic City, 


N. J., February 10, aged eighty-seven. 


Professor John Trowbridge died in Cam- 
bridge February 18, aged seventy-nine. 
Katherine Pearson Woods died at Balti- 


more February 19, aged seventy years. 

Frederic Masson died in Paris February 19, 
aged seventy-five. 

Ellen 
Mass., 

Mrs. John A. Logan died in Washington 
February 22, aged eighty-four. 

Rev. Robert Stuart MacArthur died at 
Daytona, Florida, February 24, aged eighty- 
one. 


Douglas Deland died at Dedham, 


February 21, aged sixty-two. 


Robert Shackleton died at Hyeres, France, 
February 24, aged sixty-two. 

Eugene Wood died in New York February 
25, aged sixty-two. 

F. Horace Teall died at Bloomfield, N. J.. 
February 26, aged seventy-four. 

Samuel M. Gardenhire died at Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., February 28, aged sixty-seven. 
Henry Phelps Johnston died at 
Middletown, Conn., February 28, aged eighty 


Professor 


vears. 





